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Liberal-Coi iservative Clash © 
To Mark Congress Opening 


OASI Plan 
Held Sound 
By Experts 


After 21 years of operation, 
the nation’s social security sys- 
tem is “financially sound,” a 12- 
member Advisory Council on So- 
cial Security Financing declared 
in a unanimous report. 

The council, appointed by the 
Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare under a congressional 
mandate, added that “the contri- 
bution schedule now in the law 
makes adequate provision for meet- 
ing both short-range and long-range 
costs.” 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
enthusiastically. hailed the unani- 
mous verdict of the council’s busi- 
ness leaders, economists, insurance 
experts, financiers and labor rep- 
resentatives, declaring that “had 
there been flaws in the financial 


|Senate Battle Due 
On Filibuster Rule 


By Willard Shelton 


The 86th Congress will open its session Jan. 7 with major attempts 
by liberal groups to modify the rules, both in the Senate and in the 
House, or to reduce in other ways control of the legislative process 
by the long-entrenched conservative coalition. 

The Senate struggle will center on an effort, led by a bipartisan 
group including Democrats Paul H. Douglas (Ill.) and Hubert H. 
Humphrey (Minn.) and Republicans Jacob K. Javits (N. Y.) and 
Clifford Case (N. J.), to obtain a change in the Senate’s famed fili- 
buster rule so as to make possible a shutting-off of debate, eventually, 
by simple majority vote. 

A group of liberal Democrats in 
the House has discussed various 
plans to reduce the power of the 
Rules Committee, headed by con- 
servative Rep. Howard Smith (Va.), 
to prevent passage of legislation in 
the social, labor and civil rights 
fields by denying bills a green light 
for floor action, — 

The heavy Democratic majori- 
ties elected on Nov. 4 thus will face 
tests on the opening day that may 


Showdown 
Vote Set in 
GOP Revolt 


A caucus of “modern” Repub- 


BIASES 


brought them to light.” 


“This report,” Meany added, 
“should put an end to the propa- 
ganda scare stories circulated 
from time to time by some ir- 
responsible persons who have 
apparently not yet accepted the 
fact that social security is here 
to stay.” 


structure, this group would have 


OVERSEAS TELEPHONE calls for American servicemen around 
the globe were provided by the Communications Workers in what 
has come to be their traditional observance of the Christmas holi- 
days. Here Staff Sgt. Douglas Dixon is shown talking from the 


USO Club in Casablanca to his parents in Raieford, N. C. The 
Community Services project was inaugurated by the CWA last 
year to “bring a touch of home to the serviceman,” according to 
Pres. Joseph A. Beirne. (See story page 2.) 


determine largely what legislation 
eventually is approved in both the 
1959 and the 1960 sessions leading 
up to the presidential election. 
The AFL-CIO convention in 
1957 urged the Senate to amend 
its filibuster rule to “permit a 
majority of senators present and 
voting to limit and close debate.” 
This was reaffirmed by the Ex- 
ecutive Council last November 


licans in the Senate decided to 
make a formal challenge to Old 
Guard domination of the party 
machinery by nominating Sen. 
John Sherman Cooper (Ky.) to 
run for floor leader against the 
Old Guard choice, Sen. Everett 
McKinley Dirksen (Ill.). 

The group also decided to nomi- 
nate Sen. Thomas H. Kuchel 


In recent years, there has been 


a rash of allegations that the fund 
was “in the red” and that the pro- 
gram was financially weak becausé, 
in the past two years, payments ex- 
ceeded receipts. 

The advisory council—made up 
of three employer representatives, 
three employe representatives, and 
six members representing the gen- 
eral public and the self-employed— 
concluded after 14 months of stu- 
dies that the wild rumors of in- 
solvency were unwarranted. 

“The method of financing,” their 
Unanimous opinion said, “is sound 
and . . . no fundamental changes 
are required or desirable.” 
Financing of America’s social 

(Continued on Page 7) 


Idle Benefits Exhausted: 


Forgotten 


out of work. 
Its ranks, now conservatively e 


day by day. 
These are the almost-forgotten 


eany Names Trustee 
or Jewelry Workers 


At the request of the executive board of the Jewelry Workers, 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany has appointed a trustee to administer 
he affairs of the international, vested with the authority of the 
president and secretary-treasurer of the union. 

Named as trustee was Charles Hasenmeyer, assistant regional 
lirector of AFL-CIO Reg. II,® 


of a million workers, are swelling 


| 
| 


hich includes New York and New 
ersey. 


the resolution of the Jewelry 
Workers executive board. He re- 
ceived, at the same time, written 
resignations tendered by Pres. 


Meany acted after receiving 


Joseph Morris and Sec.-Treas. 
Hyman J. Powell. 

The resolution asked that Meany 
name the trustee to “conserve the 
interests” of the union and its mem- 
bers “and to administer its affairs 


} (Continued on Page 8) 


J Rhloia 


Look to Congress 


By Gene Zack 


A new army trudges the wintery streets of America at the start 
of the New Year—a vast, gray army of jobless who have used up 
all of their available unemployment sogmmpeonsation and are still 


lesina at close to three-quarters 


victims of the lingering recession— 
so forgotten, in fact, that they 
barely rate as a statistic among the 
mountains of figures compiled and 
published periodically by the gov- 
ernment in its various assessments 
of the nation’s economy. 

Some are relatively new to the 
ranks of the unemployed. Thou- 
sands of others, however, lost 
their jobs as long ago as the fall 
and winter ef 1957, While the 
nation’s industrial output has 
slowly climbed back to a point 
close to  pre-recession levels, 
these jobless have remained idle, 
their jobs swallowed up by indus- 
try’s failure to achieve full pro- 
duction, combined with automa- 
tion and higher worker produc- 
tivity. 

The vast majority of them—more 
(Continued on page 2) * 


in a resolution asking modifica- 
tion of the rule “so that the ma- 
jority rule may prevail and not 
be thwarted by a recalcitrant 
minority.” 

The traditional position of la- 
bor also has favored true ma- 
jority rule in the House and 
opposed dictatorial control by 
smal units such as the Rules 
Committee that may thwart ma- 
jority preferences in legislation. 

The Democrats have a 64 to 34 


(Continued on Page 8) 


(Calif.) as assistant leader or party 
whip. There were strong indica- 
tions that Kuchel would also prove 
acceptable to the right-wing group 
led by Sen. Styles Bridges (N. H.), 
senior GOP member of the Sen- 
ate. In the 85th Congress Dirksen 
was whip under Floor Leader Wil- 
liam F. Knowland (Calif.), who 
retired to make his unsuccessful 
race for governor of his state. 
The decision between Cooper 
and Dirksen will come at 9:30 


(Continued on Page 8) 


Some Strike Benefits 
Ruled Tax Exempt 


Milwaukee—At least some union strike benefits are gifts which 
fall into the same category as public assistance grants and thus are 
exempt from income tax, the U.S. Seventh Court of Appeals ruled 


here. 


The court’s 2-to-1 decision overturned an earlier ruling by U.S. 
District Court Judge Kenneth P,O&—— 
Grubb in the case of Allen Kaiser,| facts in Kaiser’s particular case, 
a participant in the Auto Workers’| adding that “the question as to 
nearly five-year-old strike against] whether such benefits received 
the Kohler Co. of Sheboygan. under other circumstances might 

In Detroit, UAW Sec.-Treas.| constitute taxable income” was 
Emil Mazey hailed the court action} not settled by this ruling. 


as “vindication” of the union’s posi- 
tion that strike relief paid to work- 
ers is pot subject to federal income 
taxes. He added that in the Kohler 
strike alone, the decision involves 
nearly $500,000 in taxes. 
The court made it plain that 
its decision was reached on the 


‘vide relief to the indigent,” 


In handing down the decision, 
the majority ruled that the strike 
assistance bore a definite relation- 
ship to public welfare. “Both pro- 
the 
opinion said. “Strike benefits are 
intended to prevent want as are 


public assistance bepefiRR AR Y 
OF THE 
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CWA Links 
Servicemen, 


7 « 

Kin on Yule 

' From a ship at sea in the Pacific 
».. from the Marine base at Oki- 
nawa... from the frozen outposts 
of Alaska, the nation’s 49th state 
. . . from Tokyo . . . American 
servicemen talked to their loved 
ones during the Christmas _holi- 
days, thanks to the warm-hearted 
generosity of the Communications 
Workers. 

In what has how become a tra- 
ditional Yuletide observance, the 
CWA donated hundreds of dollars 
and worked out the complex de- 
tails with the USO and its over- 
seas facilities.in order to put the 
AFL-CIO Community Services 
‘project into operation. 

Weeks before the holidays, 
USO selected 25 lucky service- 
men at America’s far-flung bases 
around the globe as the recip- 
ients of the CWA holiday calls. 
Letters were sent te parents, spe- 
cial circuits were cleared, and 
CWA members threw the 
switches that linked the men to 
home. 

In letters to the families of the 
servicemen selected for the calls, 
CWA Pres. Joseph A. Beirne said: 

“The traditional words ‘peace 
on earth, good will toward men’ 
have a special significance dur- 
ing this holiday season. The 
280,000 members of our union 
can think of no more fitting way 
to celebrate this season than by 
bringing a little happiness to 
America’s young ‘men of good 
wil? who are keeping our ‘peace 
on earth’.” 


Meat Cutters 


Hail Start of 
Poultry Check 


Chicago—Officers of the Meat 
Cutters hailed the beginning of 
compulsory federal inspection of 
poultry as “a great day for con- 
sumers and poultry workers.” 

As of Jan. 1, all poultry in in- 
terstate commerce is being exam- 
ined for disease by government in- 
spectors with the same thorough- 
ness with which the federal meat 
inspection program is carried out. 


Pres. Thomas J. Lloyd and 
Sec.-Treas. Patrick E. Gorman 
of the Meat Cutters expressed 
confidence “that mandatory in- 
spection will cut to a minimum 
the fearful number of food poi- 
soning cases and industrial in- 
jury cases which have been 
caused by diseased and filthy 
poultry.” 

The Meat Cutters, with endorse- 
ment and support of the AFL-CIO 
and other affiliated unions, con- 
ducted a long crusade to arouse 
Congress to the dangers of diseased 
and filthy poultry. Their success 
came in a 1957 law which provided 
a transition period of voluntary in- 
spection, with compulsory inspec- 
tion beginning Jan. 1, 1959. 

Agriculture Dept. officials esti- 
mate that two-thirds of all poultry 
sold this year will be federally in- 
spected, compared with less than 
one-third under the voluntary pro- 
gram. 


Schoemann Gets 


Conference Post 


Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower has 
appointed Peter T. Schoemann, 
president of the Plumbers and Pipe- 
fitters and chairman of the AFL- 
cio Committee on Education, to 
the national committee for the 1960 
White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth. 

The conference, to be held in 
Washington in the spring of 1960, 
will be the sixth held since Pres. 
Theodore Roosevelt inaugurated the 


UNOFFICIAL AMBASSADOR of the American labor movement 
to the trade fair at New Delhi, India, Sec. Joseph D. Keenan 
(center) of the Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, is given 
farewell as he leaves Washington by IBEW Pres. Gordon Freeman 
(left) and“ Robert Noonan, administrative assistant to Freeman. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
than half a million—have the dub- 
ious distinction of being “double 
exhaustees.” These are the jobless 
in 22 states who used up regular 
unemployment compensation, then 
received benefits for an extended 
period under provisions of the Tem- 
porary Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Act passed last spring. 

The other nearly quarter of a 
million come from the 26 states 
which turned their backs on the job- 
less and refused to take advantage 
of federal advances made possible 
under the “optional” TUC program 
to extend the compensation period 
by 50 percent in order to ease the 
impact of the recession. 

Their common plight points up 
one of the most pressing problems 
that will face the 86th Congress 
when it convenes next week—the 
problem of instituting major re- 
forms in the unemployment com- 
pensation program through enact- 
ment of federal minimum stand- 
ards covering the amount and dura- 
tion of jobless pay. 

As the program now operates, 
benefits range all the way from a 
low of $7 a week in such “right-to- 
work” states as Arkansas and Geor- 


state of Alaska. The period for job- 

less payments runs the gamut from 

as little as five weeks in the “work” 
state of Florida to Pennsylvania’s 
45-week payment period. 

- The AFL-CIO has repeatedly 
called for enactment of federal 
standards that will eliminate in- 
equities between the states” by 
setting a uniform benefit period 
and payments properly related to 
the worker’s income. 


This position was shored up last 


Steel Organizer 
Suffers Attack 


Miami, Fla.—Estes Riffe, or- 
ganier for the Steelworkers, suf- 
fered a heart attack while com- 
plaining to police in suburban 
Opa-Locka that a barrage of bul- 
lets had struck his car shortly be- 
fore. 

Riffe, 26, is a son of the late 
John Riffe, executive vice president 
of the former CIO at the time of 
the merger and a long-time USWA 
official. 

Riffe escaped injury in the at- 
tack, but police found one of the 
bullets in the back of the driver's 
seat. i 
He has been involved in an or- 
ganizing drive at the plant of the 
Adams Engineering Co., Miami, 
where there has been considerable 
violence both on and off the picket 
line. The union is seeking a wage 


programm in 1909, ' 


higher than the present $1 an hour. 


gia to a high of $70 in the new 


Benefits Exhausted, Idle 
Seek Aid in Congress © 


week when the labor and public 
members of Labor Sec. James P. 
Mitchell’s official Federal Advisory 
Council on Employment Security 
unanimously endorsed a program 
of jobless pay equal to at least half 
the individual’s normal wage or 
two-thirds of a state’s average 
weekly wage, whichever is less, for 
a flat 30-week period. 

It is virtually impossible to chart, 
with absolute accuracy, the number 
of workers who have exhausted job- 
less pay and who remain idle. The 
Labor Dept.’s Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security loses track of them, 
ordinarily, once they have gone off 
the unemployment. compensation 
rolls. 

One month they appear on the 
BES reports as a Statistic in a 
column headed simply “final pay- 
ments.” The next month they are 
forgotten. The Labor Dept., which 
painstakingly analyzes most other 
factors in the statistical profile of 
the nation’s economy, makes no 
continued effort to keep track of 
these exhaustees. 


A few years ago the BES con- 
ducted post-exhaustion studies in 
half a dozen states in an attempt 
to see what happened to the job- 
less worker when his benefits ran 
out. Its figures were alarming, 
showing that after two months 
67 percent of these exhaustees 
were still jobless, and that at 
the end of four months, 58 per- 
cent still had not found work. 

Applying these same _percent- 
ages to the nearly 1 million work- 
ers who used up regular and tem- 
porary unemployment compensa- 
tion between July and December, 
1958, this would mean that nearly 
714,000 of those who left the un- 
employment compensation rolls in 
the last six months of 1958 still 
are without jobs. 

Experts in the unemployment 
compensation field say that if this 
analysis is wrong the error would 
be on the conservative side. They 
point out if the percentages ran 
that high a few years ago when 
the economy was healthy, then the 
figures must be higher now in the 
crisis. generated by the recession. 


Major Weakness 

BES Dir. Robert C. Goodwin 
has characterized the disturbingly 
high rate of exhaustions as “a ma- 
jor weakness” in the jobless pay 
program. Speaking recently at the 
22nd annual Interstate Conference 
of Employment Security Agencies 
in Chicago, he declared: 


“We need to adapt our laws 
so that the longer duration of un- 
employment occurring in reces- 
sions will be provided for in ad- 
vance rather than through an 


emergency program,” 


‘ 


Production Up, Jobs Down *~ 


°4a0n 3: 


Industry Recovery 
Sacrifices Jobless 


‘By Gervase N. Love 
The billions of dollars industry has been pouring into new plants, — 
new equipment and new techniques over the past few years. are « 
beginning to pay off in more than increased profits. 
They are paying off in lines of the unemployed that still linger 
B |at jobless compensation offices in spite of the country’s emergence | 


from the bottom of the recession— 
lines made up of men and women 
whose jobs are gone forever in 
sacrifice to production. 

The problem is, of course, sim- 
ply that with new machines and 
operating methods, fewer workers 
are needed to produce the same 
amount of goods as in the past— 
not only in one or two industries, 
but in many. ; 

A recent study by the Steel- 
workers shows that the industry 
produced 13.4 percent more in- 
got tons in the third quarter of 
1958 than in the first three 
months, with production and 
maintenance employment 2.4 
percent lower and salaried em- 
ployment 1.2 percent less. 

Production and maintenance 
manhours increased only four- 
tenths of 1 percent and the man- 
hours of salaried workers dropped) 
by 2.7 percent. 

“It is certain that this trend will 
continue into the fourth quarter,” 
the USWA study predicts. “Ingot 
production (21.3 million tons in the 
third quarter) will have risen by 
nearly 25 percent as compared with 
the third quarter. Manhours and 
employment will also show in- 
creases—but by considerably lesser 
percentages.” 

The study also says: 

“Large numbers of unem- 
ployed steel workers have little 
prospect of re-employment un- 
less the industry operates near 
capacity (an unlikely prospect for 
the near future) or unless there 
is a reduction in weekly work 
hours.” 


In 1957 the industry operated 
at 84.5 percent of capacity and 
required 9.2 manhours to produce 
an ingot ton of steel. In the third 
quarter of 1958 the operating rate 
was 60.1 percent and the man- 
hours needed to produce an ingot 
ton normally would have been 
larger because the requirement 
rises with lower production. In- 
stead, but 9.1 manhours were 
needed. 

“From these figures,” the study 
says, “one conclusion is inescapa- 
ble, namely, that stable production 
will result in declining employment 
levels. Slowly rising production 
can be and has been accomplished 
with little or no rise in employ- 
ment. Realistically a shortening of 
work hours would be required to 
provide the expansion of job op- 
portunities necessary to re-employ 
the still sizable number of laid-off 
steel workers.” 

The magazine Business Week 


Cabinet Post Urged 
To Aid Consumers 


Creation of a new cabinet- 
level department to give “ef- 
fective representation” to the 
interests of the nation’s con-. 
sumers has been proposed by 
Sen. Estes Kefauver (D- 
Tenn.) 

Kefauver, chairman of the 
Senate Anti-Trust and Mo- 
noply Subcommittee, said he 
would introduce legislation in 
the 86th Congress calling for 
appointment of a Secretary 
of Consumers to serve “as an 
advocate of the consumer’s 
interest at all levels and stages 
of government.” 

The Tennessee senator 
made the suggestion in an ar- 
ticle in “The Progressive,” a | 
magazine published at Mad- 
ison, Wis. 


Prices Still Chasing 
W ages—McDonald 


Pittsburgh, Pa. — Rising 
prices that caused the latest 
cost-of-living increase “can- 
not be attributed to nego- 
tiated wage increases granted 
in our current contract” be- 
cause wages are still chasing 
prices, Pres. David J. Mc- 


Donald of the Steelworkers 
said. 

The newest rise in the 
Consumers Price Index of 
the Labor Dept.’s Bureau of 
Labor Statistics means a pay 
increase of 1 cent an hour 
for about 500,000 USWA 
members. The CPI jumped 
two-tenths of 1 percent in 
November to reach the all- 
time high set last July. 

“A rise in the cost of liv- 
ing in the face of continued 
unemployment and sharply 
reduced workweeks,” Mc- 
Donald pointed out, “proves 
beyond doubt our contention 
that wages consistently have 
been chasing prices.” 


took a recent look at the auto in- 
dustry and concluded that Michi- 
gan’s 380,000 jobless—despite the 
recent jump in production—‘“could 
be classed as the first large group 
of victims of ‘productivity unem- 
ployment’.” 

The Christmas season in Detroit 
is normally a period of high em- 
ployment, the magazine noted, but 
this year was the “bleakest since 
depression days,” with 13 percent 
of the city’s labor force idle de- 
spite the highest production of the 
year. 

Grim Outlook 

The General Motors situation 
as revealed in the study types the 
plight of the auto worker and his 
chances of a job in the future: 

“GM ... plans on 25 percent 
more cars but only 5 percent 
more hourly workers for the first 

three months (of 1959),” 


In March 1957 the Dodge 
members employed on two shifts. 
Now it has 7,100 on one shift. 
But production has dropped only 
from 950 cars a day to 550. Mem- 
bers of UAW Local 3 are com- 
plaining of a speedup. 

Assembly line workers in auto 
plants are usually adaptable peo- 
ple who during past periods of un- 
employment often were able to 


in other fields. 

But the other fields are having 
their problems, too, in some cases 
because of increased productive 
Capacity. And as the magazine 
article notes, “now, apparently, 
there’s no place at all for the job- 
less to go.” 


“Economists say that what has 
happened in Detroit is merely a 
forerunner of what may hit oth- 
er industries in a few years,” the 
magazine article points out in 
apparent disregard of what has 
already happened in textiles, elec- 
trical equipment, coal mining 
and many other industries, 

“Modernization has made pos- 
sible more output per manhour; 
increased ‘capacities mean that 
goods can be churned out for the 
rising population—but also that 
a growing pool of unemployed 
may plague welfare officials and 


threaten consumer buying power.” 


main plant had 20,600 UAW — 


get unskilled or semi-skilled jobs ¢ 
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; Machinists Approve Pact: ~ 
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Peace With Airlines 
Sought by 2 Unions 


Strikes by 1,500 American Airlines pilots and 550 Eastern 
Airlines flight engineers were still in progress as federal mediators 
continued efforts to bring about settlement of the last of a series 


of airline disputes. 


A third union—the Machinists—formally ended its strike against 


astern after its members ratified 
a new contract but had not yet 
returned to work as the AFL-CIO 
News went to press. The Flight 
Engineers maintained.-their picket 
lines and the company had not im- 
mediately resumed operations. 

The Railway Labor Act Media- 
tion Board on Dec. 30 asked the 
Flight Engineers to return to work 
and submit unresolved issues to 
arbitration after a five-day period 
of direct negotiations. 

The union rejected this proposal 
but said it would accept, with minor 
changes, an earlier mediation pro- 
posal for settlement of the dispute. 
The company never replied to the 
earlier proposal on the grounds that 
it had not yet been accepted by the 
union. 


Wages at Issue 


When negotiations were broken 
off on Dec. 29, issues still in dis- 
pute included wage scales, dues 
checkoffs, vacation pay and the 
agency shop, a spokesman for the 
union said. i 

Before the strike, which began 
Nov. 24, the issue of whether the 
third crew member in the cockpit 
of jet planes should be a qualified 
pilot was a major point in dispute. 
Eastern has accepted a recommen- 
dation by a presidential emergency 
board that engineers on jet planes 
be required to qualify as pilots. 


The Civil Aeronautics Board 
declined to change its regulations 
regarding qualifications of crew 
members, declaring: “No demon- 
stration has been made of the 
need for immediate emergency 
action by the board to insure 
public safety, beyond present re- 
quirements.” 


The Flight Engineers are under 
an injunction prohibiting them 
from striking over qualifications of 
crew members. 

In the American Airlines strike, 
efforts to reach a settlement were 
clouded by a propaganda war 
waged by the company against its 
pilots and their union. 

In full-page newspaper advertise- 
ments and in public statements, the 


U.S. App 


company attacked the pilots as 
“selfish and arrogant.” 

American Airlines attempted to 
picture its pilots—including veter- 
ans who had flown for the com- 
pany since the early years of com- 
mercial aviation—-as $20,000-a- 
year-men who work only 85 hours 
a month and who deliberately chose 
the Christmas season to strike. 

To American’s 1,500 pilots, 
some of whom make as little as 
$4,800 a year, this was rubbing 
salt into the wounds left by 18 
months of fruitless negotiation, 
during which they continued to 
work under a contract scheduled 
to expire in 1957, 

There would have been no 


asserted, if American had not ob- 
tained a temporary court order 
blocking a strike scheduled for No- 
vember. A _ previous strike call, 
back last April, was cancelled by 
the union to permit further media- 
tion efforts. 

The Pilots were hopping mad at 
the implication they work only 85 
hours a month. That figure, the 
union pointed out, represents fly- 
ing time—the number of hours and 
minutes a plane is actually in the 
air. Hours spent preparing for the 
flight, the debriefing period at its 
end, and ground delays because of 
weather and mechanical difficul- 
ties are not considered flying time. 

Even on a single flight, a 
spokesman for the ALPA de- 
clared, the stops made to dis- 
charge and pick up passengers at 
intermediate airports are sub- 
eracted from the flight time. 


American Airline’s charge: that 
the strike prevented large numbers 
of travelers from spending Christ- 
mas with their families was partly 
exploded by newspaper stories re- 
vealing that other lines covering 
the same routes as American were 
flying with empty seats. 

The charge was also deflated 
by the CAB’s refusal to sanction 
regular flights by non-scheduled 
airlines over American and East- 


ern routes. 2 


roves UAW’s 


New SUB Clauses 


Detroit—The Dept. of Labor and the Treasury Dept. have put 
their stamp of approval on the improved supplemental unemploy- 
ment benefit program which the Auto Workers won from Ford 
and Chrysler in 1958 contract negotiations. 

For some 7,000 workers at Ford—first of the auto industry’s 


“Big Three” to sign with the union: 
last fall—the decision freed an es- 
timated $1 million in SUB pay- 
ments retroactive to Sept. 1, ac- 
cording to UAW Vice Pres. Ken 
Bannon. The checks were slated to 
go into the mails the first week 
in January. Chrysler is reported 
scheduling payment of the increased 
benefits early in February. 

Approval of the same SUB plan 
hegotiated’ at General Motors, last 
of the industry leaders to come to 
terms with the UAW, is expected 
shortly. 

In last fall’s negotiations, the un- 
ion won these major improvements 
in the SUB program: 

®@ Increasing benefits so that the 
amount paid from state compensa- 
tion programs and SUB would add 
Up to 65 percent of straight-time 
take-home pay. . 

® Granting of SUB benefits to 
employes on short workweeks to 
guarantee them 65 percent of 


Straight-time take-home pay. 


@ Extension of SUB up to 39 
weeks in those states in which the 
jobless pay program was extended 
under the Temporary Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Act passed by 
the 85th Congress. 


The union entered the new 
year with only 3.5 percent of the 
UAW’s 1.3 million members idled 
by labor disputes. Of the slight- 
ly more than 47,000 members on 
strike, 35,000 were at Intl. Har- 
vester Co.; 3,500 at Ex-Cell-O 
Corp., a parts manufacturer; and 
3,000 at Auto-Lite Corp. The re- 
maining 5,600 were involved in a 
dozen small work stoppages. 


Contract talks in the seven-week- 
old Harvester strike were resumed 
after Christmas, when UAW and 
management negotiators met to dis- 
cuss issues still separating the two 
sides. Federal mediators, who have 
sat in on negotiations for several 
weeks, were not due back in the 
picture until Jan. 7. 


Christmas season strike, the Pilots| 


and NMU Pres. Joseph Curran. 


SCME Local 
Wins Rights 
After Strike 


Evansville, Ind.—Municipal em- 
ployes here have won recognition 
of their right to union representa- 
tion in a nine-day strike. 

The strikers, members of Loc 
541 of the State, County and 
Municipal Employes, had the pub- 
lic on their side, union spokesmen 
reported, even though the walkout 
tied up city garbage collections, 
street cleaning and some water 
line repairs. ; 

Reason for the public support 
was that the union had accepted 
a pre-strike proposal by the Evans- 
ville AFL-CIO Council that the 
dispute be submitted to arbitra- 
tion or mediation. The city, how- 
ever, refused. 

Before the strike, Evansville 
city officials had insisted that 
they were precluded from enter- 
ing an agreement by an opinion 
of the state attorney general. 
The union countered by pointing 
to the fact that 11 Indiana cities 
already had union agreements 
which did not appear to violate 
state law. 

A unique mediation effort by 
the Southwestern Indiana Broad- 
casters Association helped bring 
about a settlement. Radio and TV 
newsmen met with union and city 
officials, explored the issues in- 
volved and brought the two parties 
together. 

The union’s membership agreed 
to return to work after city offi- 
Cials pledged to “seek in good faith 
to reach an honorable and legal 
settlement with the union.” 

Two days after the workers re- 
turned, the city agreed to recog- 
nize Local 541’s right to repre- 
sent employes with respect to 
wages, hours and working con- 
ditions. 

The city agreed also to a key 
union demand that no employe be 
discharged “except for just cause.” 

The local union praised the sup- 
port of the Evansville AFL-CIO 
Council as “invaluable.” 


Hawks Elected 
UAW Reg. 5 Head 


Detroit—Theodore Hawks of St. 
Louis, Mo., has been elected direc- 
tor of Auto Workers Reg. 5 and a 
member of the union’s interna- 
tional executive board. 

Hawks was named by a special 
regional convention to fill the un- 
expired term of Russell Letner, who 
resigned for reasons of ill health. 
Reg. 5 covers the eight-state area 
of Missouri, Texas, Oklahoma, 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Kansas, Col- 
|orado and New Mexico, 

Ld 


Six Seamen 


THE WIFE OF AN AFL-CIO maritime ‘union member ‘is shown receiving a special award from 
United Seamen’s Service, saluting her husband for gallantry at sea. Six merchant mariners, five 
from AFL-CIO affiliates, were honored with the awards. Left to right are: John J. Ervin, comp- 
troller of Mathiasen’s Tanker Industries, owner of the ship aboard which the cited seaman serves; 
Vice. Adm. E. L. Cochrane, president of United Seamen’s Service; Mrs. William Galligan, Quincy, 
Mass., accepting the award on behalf of her husband, a member of the National Maritime Union; 


Honored 


For Heroic Exploits 


New York—Six American merchant seamen—five of them mem- 
bers of AFL-CIO maritime unions—have been cited by United 
Seamen’s Service_for conspicuous bravery at sea. 

USS presents the citations, together with special medals, each 
year in honor of the late Andrew Furuseth, former secretary of 


and an almost legendary figure in 
the trade union fight for decent 
wages and working conditions for 
members of the merchant marine. 

Three of this year’s award win- 
ners are members of the National 
Maritime Union and two are mem- 
bers of the Masters, Mates & 
Pilots. The sixth is a member of 
the unaffiliated Sun Marine Em- 
ployes’ Association. 

The leaders of the two AFL- 
CIO affiliates—-NMU Pres. Joseph 
Curran and MMP Pres. Robert A. 
Durkin—were present at the cere- 
imonies held in connection with the 
annual board of directors luncheon 
of United Seamen’s Service. 


In presenting the awards, Vice 
Admiral E. L. Cochrane, presi- 
dent of USS, saluted the mer- 
chant seamen for having “dis- 
tinguished themselves on duty.” 
Their heroism, he said, “con- 
tributed to the prestige of the 
seafaring calling.” 

The awards went to the follow- 
ing merchant mariners: 


WILLIAM GALLIGAN of 
Quincy, Mass., a member of the 
NMU, who saved the lives of eight 
members of the engine room crew 
aboard the Mission San Francisco 
following a collision with an Es- 
tonian freighter in the Delaware 
River on Mar. 7, 1957. 

Galligan, chief pumpman aboard 
the San Francisco, effected the 
rescue despite an explosion and 
fire which killed all of the ship’s 
officers. He previously received a 
Coast Guard commendation, and 
was honored with a medal and a 
check for $500 from the Carnegie 
Hero Fund Commission. 


CAPT. LARS BJOTVEDT of 
Brooklyn, a member of the MMP, 
who exhibited “masterly seaman- 
ship and navigation” in bringing 
his ship, the SS Saxon, to the aid 
of a windjammer which foundered 
and sank on Sept. 22, 1957, during 
Hurricane Carrie. 

Bjotvedt’s operations, 500 miles 
off the Azores, resulted in the res- 
cue of five survivors from a half- 
sunken lifeboat which split in half 
within five minutes after the crew 
members were hauled to safety. 


HUGH J. ALLEN of Provi- 
dence, a member of the NMU, who 
was aboard the first ship to reach 


the Seamen’s Union of the Pacific? 


the Italian liner sank after being 
rammed in a fog off Nantucket 
July 25, 1956. 

A relief messman aboard the 
SS Cape Ann, Allen manned an 
oar in a lifeboat which picked up 
survivors. While alongside the 
Andrea Doria, Allen courageously 
jumped overboard and saved the 
life of a child who had fallen from 
the stricken vessel into the water, 


HARRY STILLSON of Beverly, 
Mass., a member of the NMU, 
who was serving: as an able sea- 
man on the Gulfoil when it col- 
lided with the S. E. Graham in 
the harbor mouth of Newport, 
R. I., on August 14, 1958, and 
burst into flames with the loss of 
lives of 18 crewmen. 

“With complete disregard for 
his own safety,” the citation said 
of Stillson, “he ran around to all 
rooms waking and warning his. 
sleeping shipmates. As a result, 
he was so badly burned about the 
face, hands and arms that skin 
grafting was necessary.” 


CAPT, S. S. PARDOE of New 
York, a member of the MMP and 
master of the SS Mormacmail 
which went to the rescue of a 
burning Swedish ship on July 7, 
1957. 


When heavy seas damaged the 
Mormacmail’s lifeboat as crew 
members attempted to lower it for 
the rescue operation, Pardoe 
‘brought his own vessel close into 
the blazing Swedish ship. Special 
ladders were rigged up from it to 
carry out the life-saving task. In 
a hazardous operation which took 
three hours to complete, 56 per-. 
sons were rescued with no loss of. 
life. 


JOHN A. McKENNA of New. 
York, a member of the unaffiliated - 
Sun Marine union, a quartermaster 
aboard the Passaic Sun, who saved 
the life of Mrs. John Daamean 
from the East River, N. Y., on 
May 1, 1957. 

When the sailboat in which Mrs. 
Daamean was a passenger cap- 
sized, and the Passaic Sun could 
not be maneuvered to her direct 
aid, McKenna jumped overboard 
with a life ring, swam some 200 
yards, and kept the woman afloat 
until further aid arrived. He re- 


[the ill-fated Andiea Doria when 


tion for the rescue, 


ceived a Coast Guard CPE RPAT 
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“The Meaning of the Battle. 


# FEW HOURS after :the: opening gavels fajl in the House and 

Senate officially convening. the new 86th Congr ress, th ‘political 
groundwork will be laid for the next two tar and for’ é ‘critical 
1960: presidential election. 


There will be columns of newsprint devoted to ‘the istbdicay and 


tactics of the rules change-fights in both chambers but a probably} 


mild public interest in the political wars on the banks of the 
Potomac. 

But there is more involved here than some technicalities over the 
operating rules of the House and Senate. It’s not just another 
political dogfight, either. 

What’s involved is whether the reactionary-conservative coali- 
tion of members of both parties that has unofficially called the 
‘tune for nearly two decades on vitally important legislation can 
be deposed from its entrenched position. 


From this entrenched position in the House Rules Committee. 


and in the chairmanships and ranking memberships on key com- 
mittees in both houses this coalition has delayed, pigeonholed, emas- 
culated and destroyed legislation dealing with social welfare, labor, 
civil rights and a wide range of other problems affecting the eco- 
nomic, social and political welfare of the nation, 

Since the congressional elections of 1938 this coalition of con- 
servative Republicans and Dixiecrats has operated effectively. Dur- 
ing this 20-year period the coalition appeared from time to time 
to shift ground, to compromise a bit, to take on the coloration of 
progress. - 

But in the “clutch” the coulttien held firm, its grip anchored into 
the curbs on democratic procedure written into the House and 
Senate rules. 

With the decisive liberal victories in the 1958 congressional 
and gubernatorial elections there is a chance for the first time 
in two. decades to blast the coalition from its solid position 
by effectively changing the operating rules of both chambers. 
A majority of senators could then close debate after a prescribed 
period long enough to allow all points of view to be heard in detail 
and in depth. House committee members could then carry directly 
to the House floor bills approved by their committees for decisive 
action, after a reasonable peried has elapsed without action by the 
Rules Committee. 

Until these logjams are broken, the American people are likely 
to find themselves cheated of the programs they voted for in 
November. They will find the anti-liberal, anti-progress coalition 
applying its very real legislative skills to the task of killing off 
measures designed to take the long overdue bold steps forward in 
social security, health, unemployment compensation, minimum 
wage, Taft-Hartley revision, depressed area aid, housing, corruption 
in labor-management relations, aid for education, oivil rights, im- 
migration reform and many others. 

There will be many clever and absorbing arguments dhiettih st 
legalistic, procedural, traditional—to block changes in Senate Rule 
22, the rule that gives a license to endless speeches designed spe- 
cifically to prevent action. 

There will be intricate arguments advanced that without the 
tight traffic control of the Rules Committee the House would be- 
come a legislative shambles. 

These are not the issues. The issue is simply whether a 
well-organized, deeply entrenched political coalition of conserva- 
tives and reactionaries can continue to thwart the voters. 
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it's a Rye Bread Town: 


INCINNATI IS THE only city in the entire 
nation which has voted against the old leader- 

ship of three unions expelled by the AFL-CIO, 
The explanation of the rejection of the Teamsters, 
the Laundry Workers, and the Bakers is basically 
a simple one, one which is wrapped up in a song 
sung on TV during the commercial of a local bakery. 
“Cincinnati,” runs the jingle, “is a rye bread town.” 
It is that; it is a solid town. It has beer and base- 
ball, but it also has its own city-owned university, 
an art school unequalled in the nation, and one of 

the country’s leading symphony orchestras. 


devoid of Madison Ave. hot-shots; a town that ad- 
mires solid, old-fashioned qualities like honesty and 
sincerity as much now as when they were brought 
here by sturdy German immigrants in the last cen- 
tury. 

The labor movement has always been a reflection 
of those qualities and of the community itself. It 
has been clean and it has had no tie with rackets. 

It was the failure of Teamster Officials at the Ohio 
state level and nationally to recognize these things 
which brought about the recent defeat of George 
Starling, 300-pound head of Local 100, after Tee 
years in Office. 

Starling, known as “Big Poppa,” was backed by 
the forces of James R. Hoffa, Teamsters’ president, 
and lost out by a margin rumored at only 36 votes 
in 2,167 cast. But he did lose and to an openly 
anti-Hoffa candidate, Walter G. Schulz. 


back to the days when Hoffa, then head of the 
Central Conference of Teamsters, sent Ralph Vanni 
here to “organize the unorganized.” 

The newspapers promptly tabbed Vanni a very 
unsavory character and threw their weight behind 
the “clean” forces headed by James T. Luken, pres- 
ident of the Milk Drivers’ Local 98 and also the 
Cincinnati Joint Council of Teamsters, 

Al Schottelkotte, Enquirer columnist and radio 
commentator, constantly harped on Vanni’s obvious 
role, which was to “get rid of Luken.” Joe Green, 
labor reporter on the Enquirer, and his counterparts 
on the Times-Star, Joe Kolling, and the Post, Jim 
Feldman, added their weight through good, deep 
interpretive :eporting which left no doubt in read- 


ers’ minds tia: wc Vauiui appoiniment was a power 


MOST IMPORTANT, it is a low-pressure town ~ 


THE DEFEAT OF “BIG POPPA” can be traced. 


Solid Cincinnati Workers Oust 
Corrupt Leaders of 3 Unions 


play on the part of Hoffa and his Ohio lieutenant, 
William Presser. 

Vanni was pulled back to Detroit this spring when 
he got a particularly bad press after trying to keep 
William L. Kircher, assistant regional director of 
the AFL-CIO, out of a meeting of the old, corrupt 
Bakery Workers’ Local 460. 


KIRCHER SEES THE VOTES by local members 
against the three unions expelled by the AFL-CIO 
as “an expression to their friends and neighbors by 
the members that they did not want to be part of 
corrupt unions.” 

He also points out that the Starling defeat might 
have been forecast at the Miami convention of the 
Teamsters which ousted Dave Beck for Hoffa. 

At that time, the 12 Cincinnati locals had 23 
votes—they voted 8 for Hoffa and 15 for Hagerty. 
Starling’s local, the biggest, voted 4 for Hoffa and 
6 for Hagerty. 

“The factional situation had long existed here,” 
Kircher says. “In the case of Starling, it was the 
first time in five years there had been a vote. When 
the disgraces in the Teamsters were made public, 
it was just a matter of time until he was unloaded.” 


THE ESTABLISHMENT of the American Bakery 
& Confectionery Workers union for 2,200 workers 
in 17 bakeries, and the new Laundry Workers’ union 
for 1,300 employes in 18 laundries, were both 
simply cases where the AFL-CIO staff here “grabbed 
hold” and went to work. 


Workers were peppered with factual leaflets and 
they were receptive because they had been the vic- 
tims of contracts verging on the sweetheart type 
which left them among the poorest paid in the 
Queen City. 

There had been much unrest even before the 
scandals revealed by the McClellan committee and 
the members of both unions were, as one newsman 
put it, “ready to unload.” 

In addition to the dissatisfaction with wages -and 
working conditions there were other contributing 
irritations like the discovery that the financial secre- 
tary of the Bakers here was a man once conyicted 
of a holdup murder. 

But underneath all the reasons, there remains 
Only one common denominator for all three unions, 
and that common denominator is Cincinnati and 
its People and the backing given those desiring clean 
unions by this community and its press. 
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Vandercook Says: 


rant?! 


GE's ‘Togetherness’ Profit- bused 


(This column is excerpted: from the nightly 
broadcasts of John W. Vagdercook, ABC com- 
mentator, sponsored bythe AFL-CIO. Listen to 
Vandercook over the ABC network -Monday 
through Friday at 10 p. m., EST.) 


HROUGH THE YEARS, the relation between 
business and people—its own people—has un- 
doubtedly grown closer. Many factors have con- 
tributed to that end. American democracy, as it’s 
grown older and more experienced, has gradually 
brought most of us into closer communion with one 
another. White collar and 
no collar workers, execu- 
‘tives and production men, 
have increasingly discov- 
ered the vast number of 
economic and social in- 
terests which they share. 
But occasionally, there’s 
a slip-up. And a bad one, 
. . « Such an instance is 
now being provided by 
what is happening to the 
town of Bloomfield, N. J. 
For many years, one of 
the chief sources of the collective income and the 
general prosperity of the town of Bloomfield has 
been the presence in that New Jersey township of a 
manufacturing plant of the mighty General Electric 
Co. The main product of that GE branch factory 
was air conditioners. Its workers are unionized, 
They have earned wages proportionate to their skills, 


“Vandercook 


Morgan Says: 


Ike’s Budget ‘Hollow Exercise’ 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC network ew through 
Friday at 7 p. m. EST.) 


AYBE THE DIFFERENCE between the Rocke- 
feller report on the potential of the country’s 
economic growth and the White House sneak pre- 
view of the federal budget for the next fiscal year 
stems from the difference in the seasons. 

The Rockefeller report came in the spring of the 

. cate year when the sap was 
running and it sang with 
hope and challenge. Noth- 
ing conceals the early 
winter bleakness of Wash- 
ington and it was into this 
cold, leafless atmosphere 
that the restricted $77 bil- 
lion budget figure emerged, 
put together, or so it 
seemed to some, by men 
with tired blood. 

There is, I realize, the 
danger of sounding wildly 
profligate in referring to the sum of 77 thousand 
million dollars as restricted but in relative terms it is. 
It is more than $2 billion less than expenditures for 
the current fiscal year are expected to be. 


Is this the proper focus when the country’s popula- 
tion, public needs and over-all responsibilities are 
steadily growing? Inflation, the experts agree, is a 
pressing danger and there is a tidy-housekeeping vir- 
tue to the prospect of a balanced budget but it is a 
hollow arithmetical exercise indeed if it conceals or 
ignores the weaknesses in education, bealth, housing, 
transport, scientific research, - 


Morgan 


Joe Hill Play Gripping Tale 
Of Labor's Early Struggles 


VHE NIGHT BEFORE Joe Hill was scheduled 
to die, more that 43 years ago, a speaker at a 
protest meeting cried out: “Joe Hill will never die. 
You hear it, everybody? Joe Hill will never die!” 
That this prophesy was accurate received fresh 
evidence recently when Barrie Stavis’s play “The 
Man Who Never Died” was produced in New York 
City. After almost half a century, working men 
and women still identify themselves with Joe Hill, 
the union organizer and folk singer who was framed 
by “copper bosses.” 


JOE HILL, OF COURSE, did die—from the 
shots of a firing squad in 1915. His ashes were then 
scattered in 47 states (at his request) but not in 
Utah, his own state, where Hill said he dido’t “want 
to be found dead.” But in a very real sense, Joe 
Hill never did die. First, because the story of his 
uofair conviction and phony trial has been told over 
and over again. And, secondly, because the songs 
he wrote have enlivened and inspired thousands of 
picket lines and union -meetings throughout the 
years. 

As the play unfolds, and the familiar songs like 


~ do happen. One of these things that is happening is 


7 


to skills, in many cases, which had been developed 
during 10 or 20 or even 40 years of continuous 
employment. 

As recently as 1954, as many as 2,200: workers 
were regularly employed in GE’s Bloomfield plant. 
Then, someone decided that the products of the 
Bloomfield plant might be less expensively produced, 
despite the huge costs of moving, if that manufac- 
turing enterprise were shifted right across the coun- 
try to a new location in Tyler,-Tex. Pay scales were 
lower in Texas. At least, they were and are for the 
time being. 


AS TO WHAT would happen to the laid off em- 
ployes of the old plant in Bloomfield, N. J.. Well, 
GE shrugged its corporate shoulders. These things 


that another six to seven hundred employes of the 
shut-down factory in Bloomfield are, in all likelihood, 
‘coming to the end of their working lives. 

Where does a man, or a woman, who has worked 
30 years for one employer and has reached the mid- 
dle fifties, look for another job? Try it. What’s 
worse is that due to odd tricks of timing, many pen- 
sions will be curtailed, because Human Being X or Y 
cannot—through no fault whatever of his own— 
work out the full span of pensionable years. 

As one commentator on GE’s foolish flight to’ 
theoretically more profitable pastures, notes: “Even- 
tually, the overgrown corporations will have no place 
—(wages-wise and tax-wise) to run away to.” But 
that’s small comfort now, to those who are left 
behind. 


The economists and businessmen who made 
the Rockefeller Brothers Fund report on the economy 
could hardly be called wild or irresponsible spend- 
ers. Their main message seemed to be that we could 
afford the services we need and we are going to 
need a lot if we are going to stay in business against 
the competition of the driving momentum of a total- 
itarian economy. 

REMINDING US that “from its earliest beginnings 
our economy has exhibited a strong growth trend,” 
the report maintains that it is not only possible but 
highly desirable to increase our national output by 
5 percent a year over the next 10 years. A rate of 4 
percent would yield enough revenue to cover min- 
imum expenditures, it concedes, but far less than 
enough to cover our “desirable objectives.” 

“The simple fact is,” the report emphasizes, “that 
the American people want a higher level of living. 
Our aspirations will challenge our ability to produce 
goods and services as far ahead as anyone can see. 
The high and rising level of defense expenditures is 
a major factor in holding back our progress on other 
more constructive fronts. We can afford the defense 
programs essential for survival. In doing so, how- 
ever, unless we achieve a 5 percent growth rate, we 
shall have to hold back otherwise desirable expend- 
itures below a level commensurate with our aspira- 
tions. 

“America has a notable record of responding to 
challenges and making the most of opportunities. 
With our growing population, our extraordinary rec- 
ord of rising productivity, the inherent dynamism, 
in our enterprise economy,” the Rockefeller re- 
port concludes, “there is every reason to face the 
future with full confidence that we shall measure up 
to the challenges that lie ahead.” 

But sadly the Administration seems to be shrink- 
ing from those very challenges. 


“Pie in the Sky” and “Casey Jones” 
Power” 
realize the great strength which Joe Hill's songs 
added to union organization. 

Stavis, who spent years doing the most intensive 
study of Joe Hill’s life and death, has written a 
gripping story of union solidarity, company terror, 
stacked courts, and the struggles of copper miners 
for a decent living. And the production at the Jan 
Hus Theater does justice to the effective writing. 


TECHNICALLY, THIS IS KNOWN as an “off- 
Broadway” production because of the location of 
the theater. But the cast and the direction are of 
top-notch quality. The settings are simple and 
stark, skilfully handled to produce very— moving 
effects. ; 

It is good to have this play at this. time. Both 
the younger union members and the public at large 

need to be reminded of the struggles which have 
built the labor movement. Any trade unionist pass- 


ing through New York City would be amply re- 
warded with a visit to “The Man Who Never Died.” 


and “There is . 
are heard, the observer cannot help but|; 


={TS oma 
WASHINGTON 


- ONE “one Llane and nd. evhoelion interests of members of the 86th 
Congress, with unavoidable effects on the results of the more sensa- 
tionally-publicized struggles over proposed changes in Senate and 
House rules, will be the assignment of individuals, both veteran and 
freshmen, to choice committees. 

It is perfectly understandable that members compete. with each 


other for posts on so-called “major” legislative committees. The 
work of Congress is largely done by committees, which become 
expert in the fields of legislation they cover. 

A senator.or House member denied a place on Committees in 
which his major interests lie, either personal or sectional, is crippled 
in influence. It is rare to see a legislative committee overridden by 
the full membership of either chamber. 

The power of the trusted veteran members—the official leader- 
ship of each party—in assigning desired committee posts is very 
great. A younger member or “rebel” who bucks the leadership on 
control of either house is compelled to recognize, if he is. realistic, 
that he is taking chances with his career. 

This does not mean that rebellion is not possible. 

A young representative named George Norris in the House, half 
a century ago, broke the power of Speaker Joe Cannon by leading an 
uprising.and went on to a distinguished career as a rebel in the 
Senate, which is more tolerant of personal idiosyncracy. 

.A strong party minority can always force the leadership to recog- 
nize its claims to concessions of one kind or another. But an element 
in the equation is the consciousness of the challengers that places on 
committees may be won or lost in various ways: 

x * * * 
THE REPUBLICAN SENATE liberal revolt this year arises very 
largely from inequities visited upon the “modern” group by the GOP 


o, leadership. 


For the past several years liberal Republican freshmen have been 
denied major committee posts by their party leaders while they 
watched Democratic newcomers get unusually generous treatment, 

Sen. Lyndon B. Johnson (D-Tex.) may have trouble finding 
enough major committee places to spread around among his 13 
new Democratic senators and other ambitious junior claimants, but 
in the past the Democratic leadership has given at least one 
important place to each freshman, whether liberal or conservative. 

Republican juniors who used to call themselves “Eisenhower men” 
would like equal kindness. Senate Republican committee posts are 
awarded, for practical purposes, by the five-man leadership group 
dominated by Sen. Bridges of New Hampshire and, in the recent 
past, by the now-departed Sen. Knowland of California, the party 
floor leader, 

* * * 

MR. EISENHOWER’S indicated $77 billion budget for the next 
fiscal year is smaller than the actual federal investment this year, and 
the Administration suggests that more “spending” would be im- 
prudent and irresponsible. 

The business magazines, however, are stuffed with stories stating 
flatly that we are on the point of great breakthroughs in raising 
the country’s gross national product, which is the key to per capita 
taxes and debt and spending. 

A large income earned by our people enables us to sustain, without 
inflationary damage, the defense the country needs and the services 
our people need, in the way of schools, health and hospital programs, 
important public works, measures to meet special problems such as 
depressed areas, These things are not “spending” but sensible in- 
vestment, as Republican Sen. Aiken of Vermont pointed out im- 
mediately after the election. 


A DRAMATIC MOMENT in the Joe Hill play, “The Man Who 
Never Died,” at the Jan Hus Theater in New York, shows Mark | 
Gordon (right) portraying the famed union organizer and labor song 
writer: and singer. The play Grating’ with Hill’s life was written 


—Hyman H, Bookbinder, 


| by Barrie Stavis. . 
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FIRST UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION checks for jobless 
Detroit municipal employes have been paid out under new law 
climaxing uphill struggle by State, County and Municipal Employes 


to win protection for laid-off public workers. 


<—e 


Detroit City Treas. 


Charles N. Williams presents first check to Willis Smith. -Looking 
on are (left to right) Anthony Tashnick, staff director, Public Em- 
ployes Council 77; Donald Sublett, secretary of Detroit Civil Service 
Commission; Joseph Nowakowski, personnel examiner; and Walter 
Jones, staff representative for Council 77. 


Review Board Praises 


Democracy in UAW 


Detroit—The Auto Workers Public Review Board—set up in 
April 1957 as a court of final appeal for members protesting local or 


international union disciplinary 
clean bill of health. 


action—has given the UAW a 


In its first report to the 1.3-million-member union, covering the 


period from Apr. 8, 1957 to Sept. 
30, 1958, the seven-member board 
said its experience in the first 18 
months of operation “proved that 
the UAW is free from corruption 
and gross perversions of the demo- 
cratic procedures.” 

Rabbi Morris Adler of Detroit, 
chairman of the “watchdog” group, 
said in a preface to the report: 

“It would be unthinkable that 
there should not occur in a union 
as large and as ramified as the 
UAW instances of just grievance 
or appeals from decisions of the 
international executive board. 
None of the cases we dealt with 
and to which we gave our serious 
attention and study refiect evils 
in the basic structure of the un- 
ion or the conduct of its affairs.” 

Serving with Rabbi Adler on the 
committee are Magistrate J. A. 
Hanrahan, Windsor, Ontario; Msgr. 
George C. Higgins, Washington, 
D. C.; Dr. Clark Kerr, president of 
the University of California; Judge 
Wade H. McCree, Detroit; Bishop 
G. Bromley Oxnam, Washington, 
D. C.; and Dr. Edwin E. Witte, eco- 
nomics professor, University of 
Wisconsin. 

Along with its report to the mem- 
bership, the board submitted an au- 
dited financial report showing total 
expenses of $32,803.55. These in- 


cluded $1,154 for hearings exam- 
iner proceedings; $1,603 for board 
and panel meetings; $75 for inves- 
tigations, and $22,066 for the sal- 
aries of the.director and secretarial 
help. Walter E. Oberer, former law 
professor at the University of Tex- 
as is the full-time director. 

Thirteen of the cases brought 
before the board were filed by 
members appealing the decisions 
of the UAW’s executive board. 
Five were dropped and three 
others were dismissed when the 
appeals are pending. 

In the remaining five cases, the 
review body overruled the union’s 
top leadership three times. 

An additional 11 cases were sub- 
mitted by the union’s executive 
board because they involved ethical 
practice matters over which the re- 
view body was granted direct re- 
view status. 

These covered local officers and 
staff members who invoked the 
First or Fifth Amendments when 
questioned by the Senate Internal 
Security subcommittee about al- 
leged Communist affiliations. The 
international ruled—and the review 
board sustained the decision—that 
in the specific circumstances such 
action did not disqualify them from 


holding local office. 


NERB Reverses Itself 
In Bakery Election Ruling 


The National Labor Relations 


Board has reversed a month-old 


ruling which the AFL-CIO warned would “invalidate most of the 
collective bargaining agreements currently in effect in the United 


States.” 


The case involved a representation election at the Wm. Wolf 


Bakery of Baton Rouge, La., be-? 


tween the AFL-CIO American 
Bakery & Confectionery Workers 
and the ousted Bakery Workers. 


In ordering an election, the 
NLRB declined to rule on the 
question of the existence of a 
schism in the bargaining unit— 
the customary ground on which 
it has decided representation elec- 
tions between the ABC and the 
union expelled from the united 
labor movement a year ago. 


Instead, the board held that there 
were “illegalities” in the check-off 
system provided by the B&CW con- 
tract with Wolf Bakery, involving 
the check-off for initiation fees and 
lack of any time limit on the check- 
off authorization. 

In reversing the earlier ruling, 
the NLRB concurred in principle 
with the contention of the AFL- 
CIO that the labor board should be 
guided by Justice Dept. interpreta- 
tions of the Taft-Hartley Act. 


|Radio Rictions Broadcasting 


Washington Reports, Listed 


More than 200 radio stations across the coun- 
try have so far arranged to carry the AFL-CIO 
public service program, Washington Reports to 
the People, which will be broadcast once a week 


throughout the session of the new 86th Congress. 


ALABAMA 
WOWL, Florence . 
WMEFC, Monroeville 
WPNX, Phenix 


ARIZONA 
KCLF, Clifton 
KIKO, Glove-Miami 
KNOG, Nogales 
KTAR, Phoenix 
KGLU, Safford 


ARKANSAS 


=| KXJK, Forrest City 


KHOZ, Harrison 
KFFA, Helena 
KPOC, Pocahontas 


CALIFORNIA 
KTEE, Carmel 
KPAY, Chico 
KSPC, Claremont 
KBMX, Coalinga 
KICO, El Centro 
KOWN, Escondido 
KDAC, Fort Bragg 
KBVM, Lancaster 
KXOA, N. Sacramento 
KOXR, “Oxnard 
KCAL, Redlands 
KRCK, Ridgecrest 
KSCU-FM, Santa Clara 
KDWC, West Covina 


COLORADO 
KFKA, Greeley 
KAVI, Rocky Ford 
KLMO, Longmont 
KVRH, Salida 
KCRT, Trinidad 


CONNECTICUT 


WBIX, Bristol 
WRITC-FM, Hartford 
WINF, Manchester 
WMMW, Meriden 
WICH, Norwich 
WHUS, Storrs 
WELF, Willimantic 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
WWDC, Washington 


FLORIDA 

WTWB, Auburndale 
WTRL, Bradenton 
WDSP, DeFuniak Springs 
WEBS, Fort Walton Beach 
WRUF, Gaineéville 
WJOE, Port St. Joe 
WTUN-FM, Tampa 

; GEORGIA 
WAZA, Bainbridge 
WJIJIC, Commerce 
WGSR, Millen 
WSNT, Sandersville 
WJIV, Savannah. 


IDAHO 
KPST, Preston 


ILLINOIS 
WCEL, Chicago 
WIBV, Belleville 
WSRV, Carbondale 
WITY, Danville 
WNUR-FM, Evanston 
WEBQ, Harrisburg 
WPRC, Lincoln 
WTAD, Quincy 
WWKS-FM, Macomb 
WITIM, Taylorville 
WKRS, Waukegan 
WFERX, West Frankfort 


INDIANA 
WGRE, Greencastle 
WJOB, Hammond 
WSAL, Logansport 
WILO, Frankfort 
WPGW, Portland 


IOWA 
WOI, Ames 
KJAN, Atlantic 
KCHA, Charles. City 
KSIB, Creston 
KLIL, Estherville 
KVFD, Fort Dodge 
KXGI, Fort Madison 
KGRN, Grinnell 
KNWS, Waterloo 


KANSAS 
KNCK, Concordia 
KSAC, Manhattan 
KNDY, Marysville 
KNEX, McPherson . 


KENTUCKY 
WHIR, Danville 
WIEL, Elizabethtown 
WWXL, Manchester 
WPRT, Prestonburg 


LOUISIANA 
WNPS, New Orleans 
KUZN, West Monroe 
MAINE 
WABSR, Lewiston 
WTVL, Waterville 


MARYLAND 
WBJC-FM, Baltimore 
WFEMD, Frederick 
WDVM, Pocomoke City 
WAQE, Towson 


MASSACHUSETTS 
WMWA, Amherst 
WGAW, Gardner 
WHAYV, Haverill 
WREB, Holyoke 
WMRC, Milford 
WNBH-AM & FM, New Bedford 
WMS-WCFM, Williamstown 

MICHIGAN 
WFYC, Alma 
WCBY, Cheboygan 
WTVB, Coldwater 
WAGN, Menominee 
WMAB, Munising 
WNIL, Niles 
WIOS, Tawas City 
MINNESOTA 
WELY, Ely 
KMRS, Morris 
KLTF, Little Falls 
WCMP, Pine City - 
WJON, St. Cloud 
KDOM, Windom 
KWOA, Worthington 
KLOH, Pipestone 
‘MISSISSIPPI 
WDSK, Cleveland 
WMBC, Macon 
WRIW, Picayune 
MISSOURI 
KSD, St. Louis 
MONTANA 
KBOW, Butte 
KLTZ, Glasgow 
KXGN, Glendive 
KBTK, Missoula 
NEBRASKA 
KTNC, Nebraska City 
KRVN, Lexington 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
WKNE, Keene 
WHEB, Portsmouth 

NEW JERSEY 
WFMU, East Orange 
WSOU, South Orange 
WWBZ, Vineland 

NEW MEXICO 
KLMX, Clayton 

NEW YORK 
WCSS, Amsterdam 
WBRY, Boonville 
WCLI and WCLI-FM, Corning 


’ WERL, Dundee 


WHUC, Hudson 
WICB, Ithaca 

WIJTN, Jamestown 
‘WVIP, Mt. Kisco 
WWES, New Rochelle 
WEVD, New York 
WSLB, Ogdensburg 
WDLLC, Port Jervis 
WSPN, Saratoga Springs 
WSPE, Springville 


NORTH CAROLINA 

WPNF, Brevard 

WUNC, Chapel Hill 
WIST, Charlotte 

KGPC, Grafton 
WWWS-FM, Greenville 
WKDxX, Hamlet 

WEEB, Southern Pines 


NORTH DAKOTA 
KDIX, Dickinson 
KNDC, Hettinger 


OHIO 
WATG, Ashland 
WOVB, Athens 
WBOE, Cleveland 
WKSU-FM, Kent 


~WIMA, Lima 


WTIG, Massillon 

WMVO, Mt. Vernon. 

WOHO, Toledo 

WYSO, Yellow Springs 
OKLAHOMA 

KHWH, Altus 

KWPR, Claremont 

KIHN, Hugo 

WNAD, Norman 

KOKH-FM, Oklahoma City 


OREGON 
KRNS, Burns 
KODL, The Dalles 
KRVM, Eugene 
KLBM, La Grande 
KMCM, McMinnville 
KUMA, Pendleton 
KLIQ, Portland 


PENNSYLVANIA 
WVAM, Altoona 
WBRX, Berwick 
WCHA, Chambersburg 
WCVI, Connellsville 
WMRF, Lewistown 
WXPN, Philadelphia 
WRTI-FM, Philadelphia 
WPHB, Philipsburg 
WDUG, Pittsburgh 
WPTS, Pittston 
WPAZ, Pottstown 
WPME, Punxsutawney 
WLYC, Williamsport 
WILK, Wilkes-Barre 
WISL, Shamokin 


RHODE ISLAND 
WWON, Woonsocket 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
WIJAY, Mullins 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
KABR, Aberdeen 
KORN, Mitchell 
KOBH, Hot Springs 


TENNESSEE 
WDNT,) Dayton 
WEMB, Erwin 
WGAP, Maryville 
WHDM, McKenzie 
WUOT, Knoxville 
WDBL, Springfield 
WTUC, Union City 


TEXAS 
KNEL, Brady 
KDEY, Center 
KCAR, Clarksville 
KULP, El Campo 
KBCS, Grand Prairie 
KMLW, Marlin 
KWEL, Midland 
KPAC, Port Arthur 


VIRGINIA 


WTJU-FM, Charlottesville 
WEVA, Emporia 


- WDDY, Gloucester 


WASHINGTON 
KCVL, Colville 
-KLOG, Kelso 
KBAM, Longview 
KUOW, Seattle 
KUJ, Walla Walla 


WEST VIRGINIA 
WTCS, Fairmont 
WwWYO, Pineville 


WISCONSIN 
KPVA, Camas 
WOMT, Manitowoc 
WOKY, Milwaukee 
WTRW, Two Rivers | 


WYOMING 
KWRL, Riverton 
KWYO, Sheridan 


-KWOR, Worland 


Below are the stations which have so far noti- 
fied AFL-CIO Radio of their program plans. 
Consult the station or local newspaper for the 
exact day and time of the weekly broadcasts, 
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haber s Economic Review Says: 


Aid for New Natiotis 
Key to True Liberty 


The industrialized nations of the free world, and particularly 
the United States, must increase their aid to the newly independent 
countries if they are to achieve full economic and political liberty, 


according to the AFL-CIO Dept. of Research. 
Unless effective assistance is given them, the gap between the 


“have-not” 
creasingly industrialized free world 
and Soviet blocs will not only per- 
sist but grow, the department 
warns in the current issue of its 
publication Labor’s Economic Re- 
view. 

And if the free world does not 
step in to shore up the new na- 
tions in their struggle to give their 
people some of the good things of 
life, they are likely to succumb in 
desperation to the politically-moti- 
vated offers of economic aid stem- 
ming from the Soviet Union and 
its satellites or turn to some form 
of domestic totalitarianism. 

The AFL-CIO publication is-~ 
sued this warning just before the 
opening of the new Congress, 
in which the fight for adequate 
economic assistance funds is ex- 
pected to be an important issue 
before the foreign affairs and 
appropriations committees. 

“The people in the lands which 
have recently won freedom,” the 
Review analysis explains, “have 
come to believe that political in- 
dependence has set the stage for 
the economic growth of their coun- 
tries—economic¢c growth which will 
free them from the age-old burden 
of poverty which they and their 
ancestors have always borne. 

Sees ‘Political Awakening’ 

“Hundreds of millions of people 
in these underdeveloped lands are 
questioning for the first time the 
necessity of continuing poverty. 
Indeed, the continuing scourge of 
malnutrition, ill-health and _illiter- 
acy has become intolerable for 
people who have been fired by the 
enthusiasm of political awakenin 

“It goes without saying that” “the 
political leaders in these countries 
cannot ignore the yearnings of 
their people for a better life. But 
we must also accept the fact that 
we in the United States and, to a 
lesser extent, in the other indus- 
trialized nations in the free world, 
have a heavy responsibility and an 
important stake in the developing 
Struggle to wipe out poverty all 
over the world.” 

Two forces are serving to hin- 
der, if not counteract, effective 
steps to improve the economies 
of these areas, the Review points 
out. 

One is the population explo- 
sion which, combined with im- 
provements in public health, has 
materially boosted the number 
of people in many countries. 
Thus, per capita income and the 
standard of living it supports 
have continued to lag despite a 
rising national income. 

The second is the conflict be- 
tween the free world and the 
Soviet bloc which, the Review 
points out, diverts to military 
purposes funds that might be de- 
voted to economic development. 


“It is hard for most Americans 
to realize what life means to the 


nations and the in-® 


hundreds of men and women who 
live in these poverty-ridden lands,” 
the Review comments. “These are 
people who, no matter how hard 
they toil, cannot escape the pangs 
of hunger, the ravages of disease 
and what appears to be the utter 
impossibility of satisfying the most 
elementary needs of themselves 
and their families. 


Aid Held ‘Absolutely EssentiaP 

“Economists agree that there is 
no possibility of the people of such 
countries simply lifting themselves 
up by their bootstraps. . . . Eco- 
nomic assistance by the industrial- 
ized countries is absolutely essen- 
tial if the underdeveloped coun- 
tries are to lay the foundation for 
sound economic growth.” 

There must be a groundwork 
laid before a new nation can hope 
for industrialization and economic 
expansion, the Review notes. It 
includes an improvement in farm- 
ing methods so as to relieve man- 
power for other work while in- 
creasing production; roads, power 
plants and communication facili- 
ties; new housing, and “education 
and training programs as well as 
health and social services to as- 
sure efficient utilization of the new 
facilities and plants.” 

Thus, the Review says, there 
must be outright grants from 
wealthier nations, both long and 
short-term loans and private in- 
vestments in addition to internal 
savings. The AFL-CIO research- 
ers also suggest the direct transfer 
of°U.S. farm surpluses. 

The Review notes that a num- 
ber of surveys, while not agree- 
ing in all details, indicate the 
belief that economic aid should 
be boosted from $3 to $4 billion 
a year from all free world 
sources, with perhaps $2 to $3 
billion coming from this country. 

The publication points out that 
Soviet economic aid to non-Com- 
munist countries is primarily politi- 
cal in purpose and tends to em- 
phasize ‘“show-case” projects 
which do not necessarily constitute 
an effective development program 
and cost less. It also stresses the 
need for continued military aid 
where justified and the necessity 
of this country protecting itself 
against aggression. 

“While we cannot be blind to the 
political impact of economic aid,” 
it adds, “it is the height of folly 
for the U.S. to appear to tailor 
its foreign policies to political con- 
siderations. The fact is that our 
programs, much more than the 
Soviet’s, have been directed toward 
significant economic objectives. 

“We must do everything pos- 
sible to assure that the fruits of 
economic development are wide- 
ly shared. One way of doing 
this is by encouraging the de- 
velopment of ‘strong democratic 
trade unions in the waderde- 
veloped countries.” 


CHARTER FOR IDAHO STATE AFL-CIO—46th state body to merge—is presented by Eugene 
P. Moats (left), special assistant to AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, at harmony convention in 


Pocatello. 


Officers of the newly-merged state body examining the charter are (left to right) Dar- 


rell Dorman, president; Robert Lenaghen, former state federation president now second vice pres- 
ident of the united labor movement; William Hoops, former IUC board member now first vice 
president of the state AFL-CIO; and Albert Beattie, former IUC secretary-treasurer, who holds 
the same post in the merged organization. 


ILO Timber Industry Conference 
Cites Need for Job Stability 


Geneva, Switzerland—Efforts to ensure greater stability of employment in the timber industry 
were urged by worker, employer and government delegates of 23 leading lumber producing coun- 
tries at a pre-Christmas conference convened here by the Intl. Labor Organization. 

Pres. A. F, Hartung of the Woodworkers and Kenneth Davis, Western states director of organiza- 
tion in the timber industry for the Carpenters, were spokesmen of American lumber workers. 


Hartung was the unanimous: 
‘choice of the worker delegates as 


the workers’ vice chairman of the 
two-week session. 

“Free and independent trade 
unions are an essential prerequi- 
site to the full development of 
sound labor-management rela- 
tions,” the conference said in a 
memorandum on worker’- em- 
ployer dealings, one of the main 
agenda items, 

As workers’ vice chairman of 
the committee on labor-manage- 
ment relations, Davis urged the 
conference to adopt the memoran- 
dum without change because it 
was a “complete document which 
I believe cannot be improved 
upon,” 

The Soviet delegation alone op- 
posed the proposal. “In the capi- 
talist society there can be no com- 
munity of interest between work- 
ers and employers,” Soviet Worker 
Delegate I. A. Novikov claimed in 
explaining the negative vote. 

Greater stability of employment 
could usefully contribute to the de- 


velopment of sound labor-manage- 
ments relations, the conference 
found. 

It also said it was “essential 
that management in the timber 
industry should take no action 
which would impede’ or preju- 
dice the independence of trade 
unions or their activities includ- 
ing the right of responsible or- 
ganizers to have free access to 
workers during non-working 
hours or in their homes, par- 
ticularly in enterprises conduct- 
ed in remote areas.” 

In a resolution on accident pre- 
vention, the conference said that 
“the safety of the workers takes 
precedence over production inter- 
ests and that the urgency of any 
industrial operation must never re- 
sult in safety measures being neg- 
lected.” 

The conference also unani- 
mously adopted resolutions on 
minimum living conditions based 
on the principle that the “stand- 
arcs of accommodation, feeding, 


health and welfare in logging 
camps should be such as to pro- 
vide workers with their normal 
requirements im decency and 
reasonable comfort, having re- 
gard to the general standard of 
living in the country concerned.” 


Hartung said in his final‘ speech**”’ 


as vice chairman of the conference 
that good results had been pro- 
duced but that “the job to be done 
now is in carrying out the work 
we have done here.” 

He said that he wanted to tell 
the employers that “if they put 
their shoulders to the wheel they 
will be doing humanity one of 
the most outstanding jobs that 
they as individuals have ever 
done in their lives.” 


The employers’ group refused to 
name Soviet or Yugoslav employ- 
ers on conference subcommittees. 

By a vote of 51 to 18 with 58 
abstentions, the conference upheld 
their action by refusing to seat the 
Communist employers. 


Nation’s Social Security System 


Held ‘Financially Sound’ by Experts 


(Continued from Page 1) 
security system, their report to the 
directors of the fund said, is “the 
largest financial trusteeship in his- 
tory.” 

Dramatizing the scope of the Old 
Age, Survivors and Disability In- 


surance program, the council re-| 


ported that about 12.5 million peo- 
ple now are drawing monthly be- 
nefits under the program, with pay- 
ments for 1959 forecast at $10 bil- 
lion. About 9 out of 10 of the na- 
tion’s workers are covered. 


Anticipated Growth Trends Without Economic Aid 


IF THESE RECENT TRENDS CONTINUE 


PER CAPITA INCOME WILL RISE AS FOLLOWS—1956-1976 


4.5% 


COMMUNIST mc | 


INDUSTRIAL rons 


AVERAGE ANNUAL INCREASE 
IN GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 


$2351 


36 ‘76 


’ 7 


56 "76 © i140 SEES - 


Without Large-Scale Economie Aid, Living Standards In Under Developed Countries Will Fall Ever Further Behind the Industrialized Nations. 
SSS iii 


The council made several sug- 
gestions, most of them of a tech- 
nical nature, aimed at strengthen- 
ing the operation of the social se- 
curity system. The principal one 
was that the Treasury Dept. pay 
the same rate of interest when it 
borrows from the OASI fund as 
it pays on loans in the open mar- 
ket. 

There have been occasions, 
chiefly in the past year, when 
the government was paying only 
2% percent interest to the so- 
cial security fund, while paying 
as high as 4.5 percent to private 
lending institutions. This dispar- 
ity, if continued, could cost the 
social security system as much as 
$375 million in interest annually. 


Meany said congressional adop- 
tion of this recommendation would 
“substantially strengthen the sys- 
tem,” adding: “There is no reason 
why the government should pay a 
higher rate on money borrowed 
from banks and insurance com- 
panies than it pays on money bor- 
rowed from the social security trust 
funds.” 

The. AFL-CIO ‘president noted 
that effective Jan. 1, wage earners 


and employers started to pay in- 
creased contributions to the social 
security system. At the same time, 
workers who have retired and the 
survivors of workers who have died 
receive larger benefit checks. 
“These two changes go together, 
a fact workers appreciate,” Meany 
said, “They understand that im- 
provements in social security pro- 
tection cost money. They also un- 
derstand that at least part of the 
cost should be paid now in order 
to keep the social security system 
on a sound financial basis, both in 
the short run and in the long run.” 


Printing Trades Pay 
Up 9.8 Cents in Year = 


Union pay scales in the printing 
trades rose an average of 9.8 cents 
an hour in cities of over 100,000 
population during the year ending 
July 1, the Labor Dept. reported. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
study showed that 90 percent of 
the organized printing trades work- 
ers surveyed received wage in- 
creases during the year. Nearly 


‘three-fourths fell within the 6 to ~ 


14 cents-an-hour range. 
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Rules Battles Loom in 86th Congress] 


Bipartisan 


Drive Due‘: 


On Senate Filibusters 


(Continued from Page 1) f 


margin in the Senate and a majority 
of 282 to 153 in the House, with 
the party designation of one mem- 
ber-elect, Dale Alford of Little 
Rock, Ark., as yet in doubt. 

The Senate battle is expected to 
open when a member of the anti- 
filibuster group moves on the first 
day to proceed to adopt néw rules. 
In the past such opening-of-session 
resolutions have been offered by 
Sen. Clinton D. Anderson (D- 
N. M.). 

‘The present Senate filibuster rule, 
contained in Rule 22, allows clo- 
ture of debate to be imposed by 
two-thirds of the entire membership 
except on proposed changes in the 
rules themselves. On rules changes, 
no cloture is permitted. 


Two Methods Advanced 


Two major proposals for revi- 
sion of this rule have been offered. 

One, sponsored by the Douglas- 
Javits group, would allow cloture 
by two-thirds of those present and 
voting after a specified period of 
debate and cloture by simple ma- 
jority vote after three weeks of de- 
bate. 

In practice, both supporters 
and opponents of this plan con- 
cede, a Senate debate could con- 
tinue for as long as eight or nine 
weeks before a showdown vote 
would be forced on an issue 
pushed to a decision by shutting 
off debate. 


A less drastic change, offered 
with the support of Senate Ma- 
jority Leader Lyndon B. Johnson 
(Tex.), would modify the existing 
rule by allowing cloture by a two- 
thirds vote of members present and 
voting but not by simple majority. 

The Johnson plan would further 
revise the existing rule by making 
cloture applicable to all actions 
pending in the Senate, including 
future changes in the rules as well 
as ‘legislative bills and motions to 
consider them. 


Rayburn Silent on Curbs 
In the House, Speaker Sam Ray- 
burn (D-Tex.) has not publicly in- 
dicated whether he would support 
efforts by the liberals to curb the 
power of the Rules Committee 
headed by Smith. 

One plan discussed by the lib- 
eral group is revival of the so- 
called 21-day rule that existed 
in the 81st Congress and allowed 
legislative committees to bypass 
the Rules Committee. 


after 21 days the Rules Commit. 
tee has not cleared for floor ac- 
tion a bill approved by a legisla- 
tive committee, the chairman of 
the committee could himself get 
the bill on the floor by moving 
that it be taken up. 


A variant of the plan, discussed 
in the light of the fact that some 
committee chairmen might be re- 
luctant to move against Rules Com- 
mittee disapproval, would allow an- 
other ranking member to call up the 
bill on the floor. 

New Lineup Proposed 

Another plan proposed has been 
to enlarge the Democratic mem- 
bership and decrease the Repub- 
lican membership on the Rules 
Committee so as to make the group 
the servant of the majority leader- 
ship. 

Present membership on the Rules 
unit is eight Democrats and four 
Republicans. Smith and one other 
conservative southern Democrat, 
voting with the four Republicans, 
can block a bill from clearance. 

The liberals have discussed the 
feasibility of making the party line- 
up nine Democrats and three Re- 
publicans. 

A major factor in the power of 
the conservative coalition of Re- 
publicans and southern Demo- 
crats in both houses is the senior- 
ity system in both the Senate and 
House. The effect of promotion 
of members. to committee chair- 
manships on a strict seniority 
basis has been to enhance the 
authority of conservatives of both 
parties elected from “safe” Re- 
publican or Democratic areas. 


No change has been proposed by 
the liberal bloc in the seniority sys- 
tem itself. 


Nixon in Key Role 


The initial clash in the Senate 
on Jan. 7 seems certain to project 
Vice Pres. Nixon into the struggle. 

On a motion to take up and 
adopt new rules, Nixon as presiding 
officer has the responsibility of rul- 
ing whether such a motion is in 
order or whether, as conservatives 
argue, the Senate is a “continuing 
body” with rules carrying over 
from one session to the next. ~ 

Nixon is expected to rule that 
the motion is in order. An appeal 
can be taken from his decision, and 
the scene would then be set for a 
showdown filibuster that would tie 
up the Senate for an unpredictable 
period before it is able to move to 


This would provide that if 


other business. 
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Cooper Named by GOP 
Liberals in Senate Fight 


(Continued from Page 1) 

A. M. Jan. 7, day of the opening 
of the 86th Congress, when Senate 
Republicans caucus to decide on 
their leaders for the upcoming ses- 
sion. 

A majority of 18 of the Senate’s 
34 Republicans senators will be 
necessary to elect. 


The liberal group, which held 
its meeting in the office of Sen. 
George D. Aiken (Vt.), said it 
would hold another session be- 
fore deciding which senators—if 
any—to run for the three re- 
maining leadership posts of 
Policy Committee chairman and 
GOP Conference chairman and 
secretary. 

Bridges, recognized as the in- 
tellectual leader of the Old Guard 
and a Dirksen backer, is chairman 
of the Policy Committee and has 
been unchallenged commander of 
the activities of its professional 
staff. Sen. Leverett Saltonstall 
(Mass.) is chairman of the Con- 
ference, which includes the entire 
GOP delegation, and Sen. Milton 


D. Young (N. D.) is secretary. 


Sets the Tone 
The technically anonymous 
“staff” of the Policy Committee has 
been responsible for setting the 
of Republican 


tone, frequently; 


ENDING THE FILIBUSTER is the first step towards effective civil rights legislation. That’s what 
Sen. Paul Douglas (D-IIll.), left, and Sen. Jacob K. Javits (R-N. Y. ), declared as they were inter- 


viewed by Harry W. Flannery, center, on the AFL-CIO public service program, Washington Re- 
Javits and Douglas are leading the fight to revise Senate Rule 22, which 


ports to the People. 
permits filibusters. 


party campaign doctrine.. In the 
recent political campaign its con- 


tribution was publication of the 


document that became a source 
book for anti-labor GOP orators, 
“The Labor Bosses — America’s 
Third Party.” 


Sources close to the liberal 
Republicans say it is unlikely that 
in the end they will offer a 
nominee against Bridges, whose 
seniority is a major factor im at- 
tracting support’ for whatever 
position of official leadership he 
chooses. They also doubt that 
candidates will be named to op- 
pose Saltonstall or Young. 


Aiken was offered, but declined, 
support of the liberal group as its 
candidate against Dirksen, The 
Vermont senator said that his New 
England section was well repre- 
sented in the party’s Senate leader- 
ship and that the border section 
represented by Cooper was not. 


Pick Up Support 

A further reason for Aiken’s de- 
cision may have been the announce- 
ment by Sen. Thruston Morton 
(Ky.), whom the liberals had hoped 
to win, that he would vote against 
Dirksen only if his Kentucky col- 
league, Cooper, were the anti- 
Dirksen candidate. 


The caucus of liberals in 
Aiken’s office was attended by 
only senators, although two of 
the three GOP freshmen who 
successfully bucked the Demo- 
cratic tide of last Nov. 4 were 
included—Hugh Scott (Pa.) and 
Kenneth Keating (N. Y.). 


Aiken told a news conference 
after the meeting that three other 
“moderns,” unavoidably absent, 
were expected to vote for Cooper, 
and that a strenuous effort would 
be made to round up the required 
18 votes for a majority. 


Some Gains Seen Certain 
The liberals already count as 
positive gains the apparent assur- 
ance that Kuchel will be named as 
whip, that members of the liberal 
group will be granted preferred 
committee assignments and that 
more of them will be accepted on 

the Bridges Policy Committee. 


A spokesman said, however, that 
they have not yet received what 
they regard as adequate assurances 
that the Policy Committee staff will 
function as an instrument of the 
entire GOP Senate group and that 
“a lid” would be put on publication 
of “stafl” campaign documents. 
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New Laundry 
Union Victor 
In Milwaukee 


Milwaukee — The AFL-CIO 
Laundry & Dry Cleaning Intl. | 
Union won a sweeping victory } 
here as the expelled Laundry } 
Workers, soundly. thrashed in |] 
nine recent representation elec- } 
tions, announced it was ceasing 
all operations in this area. 

The withdrawal by the union | 


ousted from the united labor move- } 


ment in December 1957 on charges 


of corruption left the AFL-CIO af- 7 
filiate as the undisputed bargain- } 


ing representative of some 2,000 


workers at laundries and dry clean- | 


ing establishments in Milwaukee, 
Racine, Oshkosh and Madison. 
made unnecessary representation 
elections pending at dozens of area 
plants. 

Arno Schulz, expelled as pres- 
ident of Local 3008 of the AFL- 
CIO affiliate after an abortive 
effort to lead it back into the 
ranks of the LWIU signed a stip- 
ulation ending the operations 
here of Laundry Workers Local 
714. In the nine elections, the 
LWIU had polled only five votes 
while the AFL-CIO union was 
receiving 94 votes. 

Schulz’s withdrawal came on the 
eve of scheduled court action to re- 
cover the property and assets of 
Local 3008, whose members had 
thrown him out of office and nulli- 
fied his attempted switch of the 
local back to the ousted interna- 
tional. The stipulation, promising 
restoration of Local 3008’s assets, 
made further court action unneces+ 
sary. 
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In pre-trial hearings, Schulz ac- 
knowledged the attempted seces-. 
sion was engineered by E. C, 
(“Jimmy”) James, key figure in an 
alleged conspiracy to siphon $1 
million from the old Laundry 
Workers’ welfare funds. This case 
formed the basis for the union’s ex- 
pulsion from the AFL-CIO, 


Meany Names 
Trustee for 
Jewelry Union 


(Continued from Page 1) 
and finances” in accordance with 
the union constitution and the con- 
stitution of the AFL-CIO. 

The trustee, the resolution spe- 
cified, should have “all those pow- 
ers” vested by the Jewelry Work- 
ers’ constitution in the president 


jand secretary-treasurer, all powers 


“necessary to carry out the purpose 
of this resolution” and all powers 
“necessary to carry out the consti- 
tutional obligation” of th: Jewelry 
Workers to the AFL-CIO, 


The trustee is to continue in pow- | J 


er, the resolution stated, until the 
end of the Jewelry Workers’ next 
constitutional convention held un- 
der terms of the constitution unless 
terminated earlier by Meany. 

The resolution also stated that 
the board would “upon the request 
of the trustee adopt such other and 
further resolutions as may be nec- 
essary to effectuate the powers here 
conferred upon the trustee.” 
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